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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

The Wak and the Tone-poets: Debussy's Hymn or Hate. 
The Red Man in the Theatbe 

by lawbence gilman 



Among those who cerebrate along the line of least re- 
sistance there is a seemingly incorrigible belief that the War 
is going to affect favorably the several arts — that it is go- 
ing to kill off the Cubists, chasten the rebellious soul of Mr. 
Ezra Pound, frighten Miss Amy Lowell back to the path of 
metrical righteousness, and bring the musical Futurists up 
with a sharp turn. In other words, it has been touchingly 
assumed that the great slaughter is to have a wholesomely 
purgative influence: that after it is over, the arts will be 
less inclined to flirt with novelties of form and attitude, less 
self-conscious and experimental. 

Well, the War will soon have completed its second year, 
and we observe no significant modification of ante-bellum 
tendencies in the arts. The Cubists are seemingly unre- 
pentant; we have lost track of Mr. Pound, but Miss Amy 
Lowell is still functioning with unabated energy ; and, in the 
remoter world of music, the impious Mr. Stravinsky (with 
his Grotesques for string quartet) and Mr. Leo Ornstein 
(with his violin sonata) are still enthusiastically engaged in 
scrawling their ribaldries on the august walls of the Temple 
of Music, to the cautiously dissembled horror of the ortho- 
dox, the honest bewilderment of the unattached, and the un- 
concealed entertainment of the denizens of the intellectual 
underworld. 

So, apparently, the War is not effecting that world-wide 
aesthetic catharsis which was so confidently expected by dis- 
mayed conservatives. Is it, on the other hand, exhibiting any 
creative effect? We can think of no instance except the pro- 
foundly inspired and extraordinarily beautiful sonnets of 
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Rupert Brooke. Aside from these, the arts — so far as we 
are aware — have been unresponsive in the presence of this 
terrific force which, though materially destructive, was to be 
aesthetically so fructifying. But our concern for the moment 
is with the particular art of music ; and here we can be fairly 
positive. 

War may, and has (though rarely), inspired great 
poetry; it has never yet inspired great music. If there is 
in existence any music of the highest excellence that owed 
its inspiration to war, we should like to have it pointed out 
to us. The only admirable war music we know is in the 
" Battle-field " section of Richard Strauss 's Heldenleben; 
but that, superb piece of virtuosity though it is, remains at 
best an overwhelming tour de force. Yet this is the only 
music inspired by the thought of war, or intended to evoke 
a picture of war, that we have ever been able to listen to with 
any interest ; and in this matter we plume ourselves on being 
exceptionally tolerant: for even that redoubtable champion 
of Strauss, Mr. Ernest Newman, balks at the veracity of the 
Heldenleben battle-music; and of course the general musical 
public turns from it with dismay and loathing. So, it seems, 
if music which deals candidly and realistically with war — ■ 
with war face to face — is as disaffecting, upon close acquaint- 
ance, as war itself, in what creative way shall we expect 
music to react to it? Why, of course, — you say,—- in its 
aspects of pity and sorrow, of valor and sacrifice: that is 
to say, its finer emotional precipitations. What is the 
reason, you may wonder, that music cannot reflect the war 
as nobly and poignantly and beautifully as the last sonnets 
of Rupert Brooke reflected it? We shall not assume to say 
that it cannot ; we shall be content to say merely that as yet 
it has not done so — that it has not given us the kind of war- 
inspired emotion and war-inspired beauty that poetry has 
given us in, for example, Brooke's The Soldier. 

Certainly, few who are upon equally intimate terms with 
music and poetry will deny that, of the two arts, music is 
the more richly equipped to utter with eloquence and beauty 
the nobler emotions of war. What music could do in this 
region of psychic reaction and notation, if it were sot to the 
task with devoted intentness of vision, was indicated some 
years ago by that consummate master of tonal speech, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, when he set, for a cappella chorus, 
T. W. Parsons' Civil War threnody, For One Who Fell m 
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Battle. This music, as a whole, was by no means of Mr. 
Loeffler's best; yet there were moments when it touched a 
point of exceeding loveliness and pathos — moments when it 
came close to being comparable, for fineness and richness of 
emotional fibre, with the war sonnets of Brooke. And now, 
as a crucial test of the matter, we have the record of Claude 
Debussy's reaction to the present war. 

Debussy has just given us a song, to words of his own 
contrivance, which is as immediate and direct a reaction, 
as perfect a test, as we could ask. He calls it Noel des En- 
fcmts qui n'ont plus de Maisons, which his translator has 
rendered as Christmas Carol for Homeless Children. We 
shall quote a few lines from this poem — using the remarka- 
ble English version attributed to a certain Swayne Saint 
Rene Taillandier — in order that the nature of Debussy's 
subject may be better understood : 

"We have no more house nor home ! 

Enemies took all Ave had ; 

All gone, all gone, 

Even our own little bed ! 

The school they burnt ; 

They burnt otir teacher, too. 

They burnt the bhurch 

And Mister Jestxs Christ ; 

The poor old beggar, too, 

Who could not get away ! 

* # « >;;•■ # « # 

Jesn ! Infant Jesu ! do not go to them ; 
Don't go back to them ever; punish them all! 
Avenge the children of France ! The little Belgians, 
The little Serbians, and the Polish children, too! 

Jesu ! listen to us, our wooden shoes we have no more ; 
So please give victory to the children of France ! 

We hasten to say that the original French of Debussy's 
text is better than this ; but, at its best, it is bad enough to 
fill with malign rejoicing the enemies of his country. 
Herr Lissauer's famous Hymn of Hate was cheap and con- 
temptible enough, in all conscience ; but Debussy's is puerile. 
He would perform a far greater service for his fame by 
offering himself to German bullets than by putting forth such 
bathos as this precious Christmas Carol. 

But, you ask, what of the music? Well, poor music is 
never as conspicuously poor as poor verse ; yet in the music 
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of this song Debussy has apparently striven valiantly to get 
down to the abysmal levels of his text. For those who care 
deeply for the incomparable music of Pelleas et Melisande, 
of L'Apres-midi d'un Faune, of Rondes de Printemps, of La 
Mer, of certain songs and piano pieces matchless for beauty 
and distinction, this production is tragically dishearten- 
ing. Writing, unquestionably, out of a sincere emotion, you 
would have expected Debussy to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face of his paltry verses and extract from the heart of them 
music of true and affecting eloquence. But he has done 
nothing of the sort. He has given us seven pages of music 
that is amazing for its flatness, its thinness, its vacuity, its 
triteness. It has a certain feeble pensiveness, and for a few 
measures (in the setting of Noel! ecoutes-nous, nous n'avons 
plus de petits sabots) you get a glimpse of the old Debussy: 
the Debussy who could ravish the spirit with a mere gesture 
of his enchanter's wand; who could free the imagination 
with a chord. But with this exception, you will look fruit- 
lessly for even a hint that the waters have been deeply 
stirred; for we decline to believe that the treasures in the 
depths have been exhausted. 

Was it Mr. Huneker who asked once if genius can be 
turned on and off like a tap ? We are afraid it can. 

Our American Red Man has seldom been happily placed 
in dramatic or musical art. On the stage he has been, almost 
without exception, either an absurdity or a bore. To the 
imagination a puissant and heroic being, he has defied con- 
crete projection in plays and operas. Why it is that so 
romantic and stirring a figure should thus defy dramatic or 
lyric embodiment is not easy to say. We recall with distress 
various theatrical Indians — from those of The Girl I Left 
Behind Me to those that Mr. Belasco and Mr. Puccini in- 
sinuated into the adventures of that later Girl: she of the 
Golden West; and in those splendid inaugural days of the 
New Theatre Mrs. Mary Austin was encouraged to amuse 
herself with the theme. Whatever the reason, the Indian in 
dramatic action has always involved a reckless invitation to 
the Comie Spirit. He has seldom imposed himself upon 
the imaginations of opera-makers— a gracious Providence, 
divinely humorous, has preserved us from a plague of 
singing Indians. There was, to be sure, Mr. Victor Herbert's 
Natoma; but the lyric Indian in that unfortunate work 
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was merely Miss Mary Garden in a deplorably unbecoming 
make-up. The imagination reels at the thought of a male 
Indian — either the picturesque savage of the romantic tradi- 
tion or his unlovely survival on the reservations — as a seri- 
ous figure in opera. On the whole, he has been best served by 
the composers of music not written for the stage ; though we 
know only one experiment with the theme which has achieved 
complete dignity, power, and beauty, and that is Edward 
MacDowell's Indian Suite for orchestra. In this noble, im- 
aginative, and most touching music, — with its songs of love 
and war and mourning, its scenes of ritual and festivity, — 
is to be found certainly the first, and not improbably the last, 
successful attempt to deal profoundly and poetically with 
material which has always proved intractable and unreward- 
ing for the artist in any field. 

MacDowell was, as we all know, a man of genius; Mr. 
George Scarborough, whose Heart of Wetona was produced 
a while ago at the Lyceum Theatre, with the tactful as- 
sistance of Mr. Belasco, may perhaps not yet be similarly de- 
scribed. Surely no one in his senses would accuse either 
Mr. Scarborough or his distinguished confederate of an in- 
tention to produce in this instance a work of art. The 
Heart of Wetona is a reckless, joyous, and most delectable 
melodrama, packed with fabulous heroisms, fabulous vil- 
lainies, fabulous sacrifices and revenges and fidelities ; yet in 
one of its aspects it approaches uncomfortably close to reg- 
istering an artistic feat. We refer to the figure of the In- 
dian Comanche Chief, Quannah. How much of the aston- 
ishing veracity, dignity, and force of this creation should 
be credited to Mr. Scarborough and Mr. Belasco, and how 
much to the dominating embodiment of the character by Mr. 
"William Courtleigh, we shall not pretend to determine. Nor 
do we know whether Quannah exhibits a verifiable picture of 
Indian psychology under the painful circumstances by which 
he is afflicted in this play — we are not sufficiently expert in 
that field to say; the point is that you fancy, while watch- 
ing him in action, that he does : and that is enough. Here, 
at last, is a stage Indian who is as far as possible from being 
either a joke or a bore : an Indian who compasses both tragic 
dignity and tragic force : who curiously and disconcertingly 
succeeds in making those other characters who are mere 
White Men look a little puny and trifling and ineffectual. 

Lawrence Gilmaw. 



